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PEEFACE. 



The following correspondence forms an appropriate and 
suflScient preface to Mr. Newman's narrative. 

His descriptive power comes from his simple language, 
and it will be an abiding satisfaction to me, in securing 
the publication, to have afforded to his neighbours and 
the public the same pleasure which I derived from my 
perusal of the MS. of this ^^ Gravesend'' author. 

Geo. M. Arnold. 
Milton Hall, Geavesend. 
1*^ February, 1884. 



137, Milton Road, Gbavesend, 
22nd May, 1883. 
G. M. Abnold, Esq. 

Sir, 

As an apology for trespassing upon your time, 
kindly permit me to say I had not seen your " Life of 
Robert Pocock ^' until a few days ago, and I cannot 
forbear writing to thank you for the very kind reference 
to my poor Muse. 

I have been much interested in the ^^ Life of Pocock,'' 
which in some respects resembles mine. I was brought 
up as a botanist, and naturally take a great interest in 
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4 PEEFACE. 

flowers. I have written in prose as well as in verse, and 
if you would like me to do so I will send you one of my 
prose MSS., to show that I have not confined myself 
wholly to the cultivation of the Muse. 

Again apologizing for this intrusion, I beg to remain^ 
with many thanks. 

Your very obedient servant, 

G. Newman. 



Dear Sir, 

I am much pleased with the prose narration of 
your visits to the great coal-mine of Cinder Hill. I 
should be pleased to preface it, and have it published, 
so that the public and your neighbours should have an 
equal opportunity of reading the interesting and well- 
expressed narrative. You will rejoice to hear that, at 
the request of the Editor of the Journal of Botany^ 
the remains of ^^Pocock^s Herbarium," in seven vols., 
have been handed by me to the Trustees of the British 
Museum, where they have found a honoured home. 

Yours faithfully, 

Geo. M. Arnold. 
Mb. G. Nbwman. 



137, Milton Eoad, 

Gbavesend. 
G. iSil. Abnold, Esq. 
Sir, 

I hardly know where to begin in answer to your 
kind note. Your kind offer to preface my account of 



PKEFACE. 5 

** Coal-mines " seems to me an honour greater than my 
poor work deserves. I have never supposed it would do 
for publication, but if you think it would, and if any 
magazine editor will insert it, I will willingly give it to 
him with the understanding that he sends me a few 
copies when printed. 

That is the only way in which it could appear, as 
(although I know I need not tell you) I cannot afford 
to bring it out in volume form myself. 

I can safely say I never spent half a day's business 
time in my life in writing anything, but it has been 
done by denying myself other recreation or enjoyment 
after business hours. 

And remain, sir. 

With best thanks. 

Yours very obediently, 

G. Newman. 
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There seems nothing inviting in the word coal, and 
to the major part of mankind nothing lovely is associated 

.th the terra. On the contrary, it is hiaekness per- 

inified, and lies hid in its caverns of darkneits and 
gloom. And yet most of us can recollL'ct sitting in 
days gone hy — when even youth was yonng — watching 
the tiny jets of gas as they flickered and fluttered be- 
tween the hare of the old-fashioned grate, and conjuring 
up forms and figures and faces among the glowing fuel 
in the long winter evenings ; but the young days, alas ! 
too soon were gone, and all the associations connected 

ith them. Later on many of us can remember the 

[ays of early manhood when we came home, respon- 

rive to the inner calf as dinner-time approached, with 

.hened appetites, stimulated hy the savoury fumes 

:om the kitchen, in which the hidden energy of coui 
consumed bore so prominent a part; hut even l/ieii, 
apart from these reminiscences, coal in the abstract, 
obedient servant that it is, never claimed a niche in our 

fections. Never, till within the last few years, had I 
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any idea of the vast uudertakingB of which coal is the 
object ; the wonderful ingenuity, the immense capitalj or 
of the courage, nkill, and perseverance required to i'urnish 
the mattiiial with which to secui-e warmth and comfort 
in winter, to cook our meaU, aud to keep in motion the 
vast and varied machiuery of this busy nineteenth 
century. 

In the early summer of 1875 I was asked to accom- 
pany two of the children of a deceased relative to Cinder 
Hill, near Nottingham; and while there I became 
acquainted with the practical working of a coal-mine. 

The Iriend at whose house I was staying was a 
farmer, and, as he lived close to the mine, was intimately 
acquainted with the manager, and, indeed, with nearly 
all the emjiloyes. On my expressing a wish to see the 
mine, he at once asked the manager (Mr. Vardy) for 
permission, which was readily and kindly granted; and 
as tile latter would be from home on the following day, 
he told his deputy' (Mr, Rigley) that he might take me 
down and show me all I wished to see. 

So lar everything being propitious, it was arranged 
that the descent should be made at six o'clock on the 
following morning; aud, true to his time, the deputy 
was in waiting before the clock struck. Being Whitsun- 
week tlie mine was not at work, and there were only 
tliree men going down with us — the Btahlc-man, the 
I'uniace-man, and another in attendance on the deputy 
to see that all was right in the mine. My friend, Mr. 
Stapleton, having resolved to accompany us, brought 
out a couple of old coats and hats, with which we 

' Tbe proptT design alio ii oi' a. iiiuii hulding thU pout is, I believe, 
drputy-undervieww. 




f'Covered ourselves as well as we coiilJ, and Iiaving 

refreshed ourselves with a jug of new delicious milk 

from the farm, went at once to the pit-banb, where the 

engine-driver was waiting for us. Having each had a 

1 eafety-lamp put into our hands, we stepped into a larfje 

liron framework called a ea^e, with a shield over the top, 

Kand being- told to take hold of a bar over our heads 

(with one hand, and hold the lamp in tho other, and 

I'ahut our eyes, we began to descend. 

This mine is not nearly so deep as some in the north 
of England (it is, however, between 700 and 800 feet); 
but it is quite deep enough to cause a peculiar sensation 
in any one who is descending it for the first time. I 
L opened my eyes when about half-way down, but closed 
I'them again imraediattly, for by the dim light of the 
, Bafety-lamps the sides of the shaft appeared to be rush- 
ing upwards at a fearful rate, and I at once lelt the 
eoundnesB of the advice to keep my eyes closed, as I 
could then scarcely tell from the motion whether we 
were ascending or descending, and in a few seconds 
more the cage touched the bottom. We noxv stepped 
out of the ca^e iato the darkness, and such darkness I 
for, as the miners were not at work, the light of our 
four or five lamps seemed hut to make the darkness 
visible. 

There is a well sunk below the bottom of the shaft 
to drain off the water from the mine; and during the 
two previous days the engineer hud been drawing up 
this water in an immense bucket, holding something 
like WO gallons, and on the arrival of the bucket at the 
surface, by a simple contrivance, a lever is caught by a 
large wedge-shaped block of wood attached to the frame- 
i. 3 



10 WHITE UPOH BIACE, 

work over the shaft, and this opens a valve in the side 
of the bucket, and empties the wat«r into a large wooden 
I'unnel. through which it escapes into a stream near hy, 
and this water was, I ascertained, almost as salt as sea- 
water. 

When the work is going on in the mine there are 
three cages to each shaft, one ahove the other, two of 
which go some way down the well, while a wagon laden 
with coal is run along- into the top one, which is then 
drawn up a little, until each of the other cages in suc- 
cession receives a wagon, when they are all drawn up to 
the surface of the earth. Over the mouth of each shall 
(for there are two near to each other, both worked by 
one engine, and while in one the wagons ascend, in the 
other they descend) there is a large wheel suspended on 
a strong frame, and in a groove on the outer circum- 
ference of the wheel the band or flat wire rope works 
which draws up the coal. This hand is made of plaited 
wire, and is four inches broad and one and a half inches 
thick. The hand is wound on a large drum near the 
engine-house, and beneath it is a deep well in which an 
immense weight is suspended to counterbalance the 
strain of the coal-wagons on the drum and the fiied 
machinery in which it is set. 

Having soon become, to some extent, accustomed to 
the gloom, we began to peer about us; but before pro- 
ceeding, the deputy asked me what part of the mine I 
wished to see, and my answer was, " You are a heavier 
man than I am, and any hole you can get through I 
will follow." This pleased him, and he promised to 
show me everything. He was a man of weight. 

Our attention was first called to the main tunnel or 
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roadway, called a level in the mining districts, about 
eight or nine feet high and the same in width. This, 
onr guide said, was built of bricks — four hricks thick — 
and extended two or three miles; he said, in point 
of fact, " There are bricks enough in this mine alone 
to build a good-sized town." Throughout this road- 
way there are two lines of rails, one for laden and the 
other for empty wagons; and along the centre of each 
line o£ rails there is an endless wire rope, which runs 
on small sheave-wheela to keep it from the ground, 
and, when work is going on, this rope is eontinnally 
moving to and from the shaft, thus making these sheave- 
wheels rotate incessantly. Each man in charge of a 
train of wagons carries a long pair of tongs, hooked 
on to the front wagon, with which he grips the rope, 
and as long as he holds on, the train is drawn by the 
attached rope along the rails. At some distance from 
the entrance of the mine (perhaps about a mile), and a 
little way out of the main roadway, is a very powerful 
engine with machinery for driving the ropes through 
nearly all the main roads in the mine ; and attached to 
the engine are two or three boilers, so that the power 
they can attain is very considerable. Behind and 
•round these boilers are heads or air- passages for 
carrying off the steam and hot air from the furnaces 
into a shaft close by, which has been sunk down from 
the earth's surface for that puipose, thus preventing 
f the hot air coming into contact with fire-damp in the 
'orkings. 
The stjibles are some diatsnce farther on, and to 
we paid a visit. There were several horses, mules, 
id asses here, which were doomed in all probability 
A 4 
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never again to see the light of day; yet they seemed 
contented with their lot, and in very good condition, 
except one old cob which was wretchedly thin, and 
seemed to be completely worn out. Our guide told 
us this animal was very old, and had formerly been 
known all over the country as a winner at trotting- 
matches ; I was told his name, but have forgotten it. 
He had been down in the mine sixteen or seventeen 
years, and, on account of former services, the owner did 
not like to have him killed. 

We next visited the lamp-trimmers' cabin, a large, 
dry room, fitted up with every appliance for the work, 
and containing a great number of safety-lamps, as, when 
work is going on, each miner is supplied with one. We 
were shown specimens of three different kinds of safety- 
lamp — the Bavy^ the Stephenson, and the Clanny, The 
original Bavy lamp is simply a hollow tube (about nine 
or ten inches in length, and two inches in diameter) of 
fine wire gauze, with a ring at the top to carry it by, 
and with a circular brass lamp screwed up into the 
bottom of the tube. The other kinds are merely im- 
provements on the Bavy ; and the Clanny (the one 
which I found in general use) is of thick glass about 
one-third up the tube, so that the light obtained from 
it is much brighter and clearer than when it percolated 
through the meshes of the wire. My friend, Mr. 
Stapleton, signified his intention of staying in the lamp- 
cabin, and there awaiting our return, as the deputy 
intended taking me into the workings, and he (my 
friend) did not care about going on all fours, as he 
called it. 

On leaving him, my guide led the way into the side- 
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workings, where the coals were then obtained. In all 
of them there are rails laid down for the wagons to 
run on, and on each side are the seams of coal — in some 
places narrow seams near the top, in other places near 
to the ground, and in some it is all coal from top to 
bottom. When there is a good bed of coal, the mode 
of working is as follows : a man takes a piece about 
three yards square, and picks the coal away with a kind 
of pick-axe, two feet six inches from the ground upward, 
and four feet six inches back under the bed of coal, 
placing a sprag or shifting-post here and there to 
support the weight. This is very hard and very awk- 
ward work, for when he gets some distance under, the 
man has to lie down flat on the ground, and rest on 
one elbow while he swings the pick with the other arm. 
Having so done, he picks away the same space on each 
side of the square bed of coal, from roof to floor, and 
then knocking away the sprag from beneath, generally 
speaking, the mass falls by its own weight ; but when 
this is not the case, the miner drills a hole about eighteen 
inches deep in the centre of the block, and having 
rammed a charge of gunpowder into the hole, places a 
copper needle in the bore-hole, then rams it up with 
earth, making the hole solid again. He then withdraws 
the needle, and in the vacancy which it leaves places a 
wheat straw filled with gunpowder, inserting a short 
wick, dipped either in oil or tallow, by the side of the 
straw, and after lighting which, in the space of two 
minutes, the powder is exploded and the mass shattered. 
The displaced coal is then put into the wagons and run 
out into one of the main roads, where they are hooked 
on to a train in the manner before described, and drawn 
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by the wire rope to the bottom of the shaft, wheneef 
they are run into the cages and drawn up to the 
surface. 

We visited several workings of this kind, and after- 
wards went through some of the old workings, where 
the coal is now all used up, and the passages or road- 
ways are useful only for ventilation ; and here I noticed 
the only thing in the mine that appeared to me, as a 
casual observer, to be really dangerous. It was this : — 
large pieces of timber are placed both vertically and 
horizontally to support the roof and sides, and many of 
them, from the immense pressure, had broken in the 
middle, or so bent as to have formed quite an elbow, 
although they were almost as thick as a ship^s mast. 
My guide told me the roof of some of these old disused 
galleries had sunk as much as eighteen inches, and that 
on the surface of the earth there were visible depressions 
in some places. '^ Still,'' said he, '^ there is no injury to 
be apprehended, for before anything of that kind takes 
place, ample warning is given to enable any one to get 
but of the way.'' 

This being the first time I had ever been in a mine, 
I confess I felt nervous; and, although I told the 
deputy at starting that " any hole he could get through 
I would follow," I did not feel at all comfortable in 
these old deserted galleries. In some places large pieces 
of stone or shale, detached from the roof, obstructed our 
pathway ; while the contracted roof and sides, together 
with the timbers before mentioned, made the passage 
diflBcult, and being tall I was compelled to walk for 
long distances in a stooping position, which became 
distressing. This would have been awkward even in 
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daylight, but, it must be borne in mind, we were groping 
I along in darkness, aided only by our two lamps, wboae 
I tiny flames appeared like glow-worma in tbe mirround- 
[ ing gloom. 

After returning to my friend in the lamp-cabin — 

who, by the bye, had been dreadfully frightened by 

numbers of mice which, he said, had been running all 

over him — we made our way towards the furnace, 

I which is kept baming night and day to ventilate the 

I mine. 

The shafts, of which there are fonr, two upcast and 
two downcast, where the coals are drawn up to the 
surface, are in the lowest part of the mine, and tbe 
furnace is at the highest, so that the air down the shafts 
I drawn along that way; and in this respect this 
I mine is very foi-tunate, as there is always an abundant 
supply of fresh air, which is a matter of vital importance 
' to the miner. When an extra supply of air is required 
in any particular part of the mine, doors are closed at 
the entrance to other parts, thus directing the current 
where required. 

The furnace consists of a number of large iron bars 
placed horizontally across the end of a large bricked 
arch, and the roof and sides are built of the best fire- 
bricks. On the iron bars a large heap of coals (I should 
think nearly a ton) is kept constantly burning, and 
I throws out a great heat, while a man is employed all 
I day, and another all night, lu keeping it replenished. 
I At the back of the furnaee a smoke-shaft carries ofi' the 
1 beated air to the surface, and thus di'aws down the cold 
|.air from the other shafts throughout the mine. 

Ou leaving the i'urnace we retraced our steps to our 
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starting-point, and having entered a csige, and oar guide 
having given the signal by pulling a lever in eonjiection 
with a bell above^ we were soon drawn to the surface ; 
and thus concluded my firsts and in some respects most 
remarkable, glimpse of the underground beehive at 
Cinder Hill. And in concluding this account of my 
first visits let me say that what I have written at page 
10 of the presence of brine in the coal-mine^ recalls the 
words of the American poet Halleck, — 

'* Lord Stafford mines for coal and salt ; 
The Duke of N— , he deals in malt, 
The Douglas in red herrings." 
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SECOND VISIT. 

" Here comes one that will carry coals, ergo, will hold my dog.*' 

Ben Jonson, Every Handout of his Humour. 

My second visit, in September of the same year, was 
made under very different circumstances, for on the 
former occasion (it being holiday-time) all work was 
suspended, except the necessary water-drawing and 
ventilation of the mine, and the pit itself was as dark 
and lonesome as the grave — a condition in which very 
few of the pitmen themselves have ever seen it ; whereas 
our second descent was made while everything was ir 
full work, and as they happened to be very busy just a 
the time, the mine presented a scene of unusual activity. 
Branches from some of the London main lines of rail- 
way run into the works, where the wagons are laden 
and run direct to the consignees in the metropolis and 
elsewhere \ and to give an idea of the amount of business 
done, I may mention that the manager assured me that 
a few days previously to our visit the enormous quantity 
of 1400 tons had been sent away from the mine in a 
single day. 

According to arrangement we (myself and son) went 
to the oflSce at seven a.m., where we found Mr. Vardy, 
the manager, arranging the day^s work with two or three 
of his deputies, and having done this he at once led the 
way to the shaft where, having each been provided with 
a lamp, we^ entered a cage and began the descent. 

A 5 



When about half-way down we passed an opening in 
the side of the shaft, like the entrance to a tunnel, 
which our guide told us afterwards was an opening 
made for ventilation from another part of the mine. 

On reaching the bottom the whole scene was changed 
since my last visit. On that occasion it was like 
entering the catacombs or some vast mausoleum, where 
not a sound met the ear for miles, and not a light waa 
visible throughout the long dark drear caverns, save the 
faint glimmer of our safety-lamps. But now the whole 
scene was one of noise, activity, and bustle. What 
with the rumbling of the trains of laden wagons coming 
to the shafts, the unceasing hum of the endless wire 
rope which kept revolving from the engine far back in 
the mine, and the whirring rattle of the sheave- wheel 8 as 
the ropes ran over them, tlie uproar seemed at first wholly 
deafening, and we were glad when the manager took us 
into one of the side-roads to show us the " faults " in 
the coal seams, which he had kindly explained to us the 
night before at my friend Staplcton's. These oral descrip- 
tions were very interesting, illustrated as they were by 
his pointing out everything as he proceeded. To give 
the substance of what he said, in as iew words as 
possible : — the coal seams sometimes run in a parallel 
position with the various other stratas for a considerable 
distance, when all at once we come upon an abrupt 
termination of the seam, and it is marked as plainly aa 
if a line had been drawn from' top to bottom; and while 
on one side of the line there is a fine seam of cual, on 
the other side, as solid as if built up against the coal, is 
an immense wall of stflne. This, our guide said, had 
been caused at some remote period of the world's history 
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by a volcanic or other internal convulsion, and this is 
proved to ocular demonstration by the fact that when 
they come to one of these faults they bore straight 
throngh the stone, or whatever substance they come in 
contact with, and sooner or later they are sure to find 
the same coal seam on the same level where the fault 
had occurred ; and after that is reached they follow the 
upheaved part of tlie seam until they again reach the 
fault over the former excavations. Sometimes the seam 
is only thrown up a few feet, but in one instance so 
violent had been the eruption that the highest point of 
the fault was ninety yards above the spot where the 
Beam was thus abruptly terminated ; and it was in 
following this upheaved seam, the opening, which we 
noticed, had been made in the shaft to draw fresh air 
into the workings. 

We were taken to one spot where the miners had just 
cut through a solid rock, some forty or fifty feet, when 
they again came in contact with the coal seam. They 
had made an opening about five feet high, and were 
enlarging it to the ordinary size for the passage of 
wagons, &e. Some of the men were drilling holes in 
the sides for gunpowder, and others were cutting away 
the stone from overhead, in which operation one man 
places a long iron bar or drill in a crevice above his 
bead, while another man hits it with all his might with 
a seven-pound hammer until the piece is detached. 

We then turned into one of the main levels or roads, 
and seeing an empty wagon on the rails our friend bade 
ua jump into it, which we did. and, having called a hoy 
(n fine, healthy-looking lad, about fifteen years of age), 
manager followed our example, and t^^-^ W^^s-t 
4. 6 
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said to the lad, " Go along, Jack," the boy uttered a 
shrill whistle, and then began puffing and blowing ia 
imitation of a steam-engine, and pushing like a young 
Hercules behind the wagon ; and very soon, by the aid 
of its own impetus upon the sloping rails, was able to 
drive us along at a rapid pace. I wish I could give 
even a faint description of the scene as we passed along 
this tunnel in the wagon, pushed by the willing lad at 
the top of his speed, while onr lamps portrayed our 
tigures in gigantic and somewhat ludicrous shadows 
upon the roof and sides. During all this time the noise 
of the machinery, combined with the ruoibling of the 
wagon, and the never-ceasing whirr of the wire ropes to 
and fro, suggests to the stranger Bunyan's description 
of the hobgoblins in the Valley of the Shadow of Death. 
Every now and then we could see a light in the distance, 
like a wi 11 -o' -the- wisp, moving up and down. Presently 
it came nearer, and then we could see it was the lamp 
slung at the waist of a pitman, who was walking in 
the middle of the tunnul, and holding in his hands a pair 
of long iron tongs, with which he gripped tightly the 
wire rope between the rails, and attached to these tongs, 
by a stout chain and hook, was a train of laden coal- 
wagons on their way to one of the shafts. In this way, 
with the lad running and puffing behind, we travelled 
at least a mile, when we came up to the tail end of a 
train of empty wagons, to which the lad fastened ours 
with a chain coupling, and went on with it, while we 
jumped out and followed our guide into the engine-room. 
We ascended by a short ladder to the platform, where 
the engiueer sits surrounded l)y a multitude of electric 
fii^aal-haudles, and iu charge of the most beautiful 
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tnacbioery. The noise here was so great that we had to 
put our mouths to each other's ears to converse at all — 
in fact it seemed a perfect pandemonium — and yet the 
driver attended to all these signals with the greatest 
accuracy, kept hia complicated machinery in beautiful 
order, and seemed perfectly at his ease. 

We then went into the stalls and saw the men getting 
the coal. Some of them were lying extended at full 
length, hut upon their sides, picking away beneath an 
immense mass of coal, which was supported by sprags, 
nntil they had worked the requisite distance beneath it 
(four and a half feet), when, as before mentioned, the 
6prags are removed and the whole mass falls down, 
frequently without the aid of gunpowder or anything 
but its own weight. The wagons are then filled and 
run out into the uiain level as fast as possible. 

On leaving the workings we were conducted to one 
of the shafts, where we were shown a very clever adapta- 
tion of hydraulic power. Three cages descended from 
the surface, containing three empty wagons, and on 
reaching the bottom a triple stage, corresponding in 
height and size with the cages, was lifted by hydraulic 
power from a well by the side of the shaft close to 
the cages containing the empty wagons, when three 
hydraulic arras, exactly like the ramrod used in artillery, 
protruded against the end of each wagon and pushed 
them into the frame. The lower wagon was then drawn 
into the mine, and the frame descended far enough to 
admit of the other two being alternately drawn off. 
"While this was being done on one side, three full 
wagons were being pushed from a frame into the cages 
on the other side, thus saving more than half the time 
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usually occupied in loading and unloading the three-r 
storied cage. 

We next visited the blacksmiths' and farriers' forges, 
and afterwards, in the boiler-makers' department, we 
saw two immense boilers nearly completed; and we 
were told that all the boilers in use in the mine were 
made there. 

As it was now time for our kind guide to ascend, we 
paid a hasty visit to the great ventilating furnace, and 
then made the best of our way back to the shaft by 
which we had descended, and were soon again on the 
earth's surface, highly pleased with the visit, much 
gratified by the kindness of our friend (evinced in his 
anxiety to show us all that was worth seeing), and, I 
may add, with a favourable opinion of the pitmen 
generally. 
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THIRD VISIT. 

Their visage is blacker than a coal/' — Lamentations iv. 8. 



Towards the latter end of August, 1877, while again 
staying at the house of my friend, Mr. Stapleton, at 
Cinder Hill, I called one evening upon Mr. Vardy, the 
kind manager of the mine, and told him I should very 
much like to descend with him on the following morning, 
if convenient. He said my doing so would afford him 
much pleasure, and added that, as he was ahout paying 
a visit to the Hempshill shaft, if I would accompany 
him, he would show me a new and valuable invention 
for the ventilation of the mine. To this I gladly as- 
sented, and we started at about eight p.m. After a walk 
of about a mile, we arrived at the shaft, where I had 
the pleasure of meeting my old acquaintance, Mr. Rigley, 
the underviewer, who so kindly showed me over the 
mine on my first visit. The Hempshill shaft is the one 
which, at that time, carried off all the smoke and hot 
air from the immense furnace, but now its use is 
altogether changed. There is a large building by the 
side of the shaft, which is entered by a door from the 
outside, and this door must be carefully closed before 
opening an inner one, so as to exclude as much as 
possible all external air. On passing through the inner 
door I became sensibly aware of some vast mechanical 
contrivance. What it was like, I could not tell, for — 
as it was now dark, and the place was filled with vapour 
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(through which the h'ght of my iriend'a lamp eeemed 
utterly unable to penetrate) — high above our heads, and 
far down beneath our feet, on the right hand, and on 
the left, all around us, over us, under us, there was a 
rushing, surging, Bobbing, sweeping noise, like the frantic 
rushing of a whole infernal host, and accompanied by a 
constant drawing or suction in the air, as if we were 
being gradually drawn into some fearful vortex 1 

While standing for some few moments wrapt in 
wonder nearly allied to awe, my eyes became more 
accustomed to the dim light of the place, and I began 
to see first the outline, and then more pertectly the 
formation of an immense Gubial fan, forty feet in 
diameter, formed like the paddle-wheel of a Gteamship, 
and kept constantly revolving by steam power. 

Under this fan there is an opening into the shaft, and 
the suction caused by the enormous paddles (formed of 
timber upon an iron frame- work) draws up all foul air and 
noxious vapours from the whole of the mine, and at the 
same time draws in a current of fresh air (from 70,000 
to 80,000 feet per minute) from the Cinder Hill and 
Bulwell shafts, more than a mile distant ; thus doing 
the work of the furnace far more edectually, and at the 
same time at a much less cost, since the furnace used to 
consume from thirty-five to forty tons of coal per week. 

There are two engines in connection with this ven- 
tilating fan, so that if any hitoh or accident happens to 
one, the other can be set to work immediately, and the 
fan thus kept going without intermission. 

At this time a gang of men were fearfully nt work 
upon a platform slung iu chains about one hundred feet 
down, repairing the shaft j and another chain drew up 
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. the rubbish, and lowered bricksj mortar, Sec, to the men. 
Owing to this circumstance the fan was only making 
twenty revolutions per minutfl, and the men worked 
only during the night; hut in daytime, when the mine 
is ia full work, the fan makes from forty to fifty revolu- 
tions per minute; and my friend said if that speed was 

' kept up while the raeu were in the shaft, so great is its 

' power of suction, that they would not he able to keep 

I their feet on their suspended scafFold. 

On the following morning, by appointment, I was 
at the Cinder Hill shaft at seven o'clock, and at once 
stepped into the cage, and was lowered at a rapid rate 
into this extensive, underground, human hive. The 
told me that the wor king-faces , gate-roads, 

I' main-roadi, air-wai/s, retiims, engine-planen, self-acting 

ngnd engine inetiftea extend eleven miles, or thereabouts, 
and with the addition of all the old working-roads 
(including those which are now bricked up), the whole 
reaches the large total of twenty-two miles. 

The shaft by which we descended is a new one, 

I and constructed upon a different principle to that by 

'which we descended two years ago, which is now but 
seldom used, except for drawing water. The old shafts 
were quite separate fi'om each other, like two separate 
wells, one behind the other; but the shaft through 
which the bulk of the coal is now drawn, and by which 

I we descended upon this occasion, is like a large circular 
vertical hole, about fifteen feet in diameter, with a 
partition down the middle, so that the wheels over 
which the ropes (made of twisted steel wire, and round, 
not flat, as before described) run, are placed almost aide 

L by side, and each time the rope ascends it draws up the 
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triple cage containing three laden coal-wagons which, 
on arriving at the surface, are pushed by the long 
hydraulic arms into a frame of corresponding size, and, 
while they are being drawn one by one on to the pit- 
bank, the cages again descend for another freight ; and 
r this in husy times is kept up without intermission all 
I the while the men are at work, and the output averages 
\ from 800 to 1000 tons per day. 

On arriving at tlie bottom of the shaft, instead of 

being compelled to rest awhile, so as to get my eyes 

accustomed to the gloom, we stepped out into a fine, 

spacious, brick-arched vault, almost as large as a railway 

terminus, and beaiitifuily lighted up by large glass 

paraflin lamps suspended from the arched roof. In fact 

t I could hardly bring my mind to realize that we were 

I between 700 and 800 feet below the surface. Here 

everything works in perfect order, the machinery, both 

' Bteam and hydraulic, is well attended to, and the steel 

parts of the engines shine like burnisbed silver. 

It was very interesting to stand here and watch the 
I various operations. Trains of laden wagons are every 
1 now and then arriving. First of all is heard the distant 
rumble, mingled with the whirr of the wire ropes far 
back into the darkness ; then gradually approaching 
nearer, at last the train comes in sight. First the 
stalwart miner, with his lamp slung at his waist, strides 
along, holding in his left hand the iron tongs, and 
behind him a long string of wagons gradually coues 
to light, for they cannot be seen until they come into 
the terminus; and so bright was the light in which we 
stood, compared with the gloomy tunnels leading from 
it, that the pitman's lamp was scarcely visible. 
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Each time the cages descend, they bring down empty 
wagons which are at once formed into trains, and the 
pitmen who bring the full ones take these back into 
the workings. 

From the terminus, as I call it (I can find no better 
name for it), extends the main level or outlet from the 
farthest workings in the mine. This road was, at the 
time of my visit, divided by a brick partition down the 
centre, so that the out and in traffic are quite separate ; 
but in the partition, at about every twenty yards' dis- 
tance, an open arch is left, so that the men can go from 
one to the other in cases of emergency ; and there are 
• ^Iso recesses built in the brickwork on each side of the 
tunnel as well, to enable persons to stand aside clear of 
the trains. 

Having each had a ready-trimmed lamp given us, my 
friend put a piece of timber in the hindmost wagon of a 
train that was just starting, and, bidding me sit upon it, 
he also jumped into the wagon, and we were gradually 
drawn into the noise and darkness, which it took my 
eyes and ears some time to get accustomed to. But so 
easily do our senses adapt themselves to the circum- 
stances in which we are placed, that after the first few 
minutes I began to enjoy the excitement of being 
.whirled along, and tried by the light of our lamps to 
distinguish objects as we passed them. 

Soon after we left the main road for one of the 
passages, with rough and jagged sides and timber- 
supported roof, which we had to keep dodging to prevent 
their coming in contact with our heads. Then we 
reached a group of workmen, and as Mr. Vardy wanted 
to see how they were progressing, we jumped from the 
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wagoa and let the train poGs on. The men here were 
engaged in filling up with brickwork the entrance to 
some old workings which had long been abandoned, but 
still drew into them a large portion of the fi-esh air of 
the mine, and it was to prevent this waste that they 
were now being bricked up. 

From here we proceeded on foot through long, intri* 
cate puBeages au dark and lonely as the grave, at times 
enabled to walk upright, and at other times the roof nsa 
BO low that the timbers supporting it were not niore 
than five feet from the ground, and we had to grope 
along in a stooping posture, with the lamp in one hand 
and a stick in the other, picking, or rather stumbling, 
our way over the debris which had fallen from the roof, 
until at last we again heard signs of life in the rattling 
of the wire ropes and the rnmbling wagons, and in a 
fihort time we arrived at the workings. 

Here the men were driving a heading, and, as the 
mode of working was different from the usual mode of 
getting coal in the stalls, I questioned Mr. Vardy on 
the subject ; when he explained that in this operation 
they were extending the roadway to another [lart of the 
mine, and, although they get all the coal they come in 
contact with, they cut through everything that comes 
in their way, whether coal, stone, or any other substance. 
For this work they are paid by the yard instead of hy 
the ton, and a skilful miner is able to earn good wages 
daily. 

From thence we turned into a stall near liy, where 
they were getting the coal in the usual way. This stall 
was a very long one, and the seam extended from floor 
to roof for some Jbrty or fifty yards. In front of the 
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lal a passage bad been cleared just wide enough for 
the men to work the whole length of the etall, and at 
tbe end where we entered the men were lying under the 
coal busily picking it away, while a Bprag placed every 
six feet prevented the mass from falling until tliey had 
cleared the requisite distance underneath; but a little 
farther along, this undercutting bad been completed, 
the sprags taken away, and the whole mass of coal had 
fallen, completely filling up the passage for some ten or 
twelve j'ards. Here Mr. Vardy asked me if I thought 
I could follow him over the top, and my reply was, 
" Yes, if there is room for you, I think I can Ibllow." 
No sooner said than done I He inserted his head and 
shoulders between the smooth top of the coal and the 
roof from which it had parted, and, drawing himself up, 
called out to me to follow him. This I at once did, 

tthougb, not being accustomed to this mode of tra- 
I am afraid I made but a jioot fist of it. On 

lounting the coal, I found there was not room enough 
to rest either on my knees or my elbows, but lying Hat 
down on my stomach, with my lamp pushed on in front 
of me, I had to wriggle myself along, and even then in 
some places I ielt my back touch the roof. When 1 
had reached within about six feet of the end, I asked 
Mr. Vardy to take my lamp and give me the end of liia 
stick, which I grasped firmly, so that he could haul me 
like a rat out of a hole, and on reaching the end I came 
id first into hts arms in a most undignified manner ! 
w asked him the size of the passage-hole through 
h we had come, and his reply was, " Nowhere more 
eighteen, and in some places not more than fifteen 
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After tiiie we visited eeveral Btalls, and I could not 
help noticing; how particular he was about the spraga 
being placed at regular distancea for the safety of the 
men engaged, and if one was found a few inches too far 
from its neighbour, he at once had it moved and placed 
in its proper position ; and there is no doubt it ia 
owing to the great care taken in every respect that this 
mine has always been so remarkably free from accidents. 

We now turned off in a northerly directionj and after 
traversing over a, mile of tunnelling, which had been 
made since my last visit, we arrived at the Bulwell 
shaft, where we were drawn up to the surface, here 
ahout lOOU feet above the workings. There we found 
Mr, Stapleton waiting for as with a horse and trap to 
drive us to Cinder Hill, between two and three milea 
distant. 

On the following morning Mr. Vardy very kindly 
took me over the works on the pit-bank, which are on a 
scale commensurate with this vast underground concern, 
and of which I will endeavour to give a cursory de- 
scription. Each wagon, on arriving at the surface, is 
hauled from the frame in the manner already described, 
and run on the rails to a weighing-machine in front of 
a small office, where a man enters the weight in a hook 
kept for that purpose. The indicator of the machine ia 
inside the office, and the large pieces of coal on the top 
of each wagon are chalked in several places with the 
number of the stall from whence the coal came, so that 
the weight is hooked to the credit of that particular 
stall. The men in the weigh in g-o£Bce, I noticed, had 
each lost a leg in the mine, as also the man who works 
the hydraulic lifts, and one or two others who do light 
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I duties here, and who, by the kindness of the owner, are 

I thus provided with a livelihood, and by their integrity 

I have proved themselves valuable servants, Ea«h wagon 

I is then sent down an inclined plane across the yard to 

k the _ foot of the aupports of a platform raised some 

I «ighteen or twenty feet from the ground. Here, at a 

' given signal from a boy iii attendance, the wagon is 

liftfid by hydraulic power up to the platform above, 

where the contents are shot over the side and run 

through, or rather over, three screens of different gauges, 

which separate the various-sized pieces and shoot them 

into the rait way- wagons below. The empty wagon above 

is then passed down an incline back to the pit's mouth, 

ind then into the cage, and so back into the mine. 

After this we visited the various workshops where 
were wheelwrights, carpenters, smiths, nailers, bolt- 
makers, turners, boiler-makers, &c., all busy at work; 
and in a building near by wc saw an engine called the 
sawmill engine, which does an immense amount of 
- work. Among other things it drives a circular saw, a 
[ boring machine, two lathes for turning all kinds of iron- 
" work, a large lathe for turning truck-wheels, two boring 
machines for boring iron of any thickness, a machine for 
cutting and punching iron, a fan for blowing the blast 
for six blacksmiths' forges, a steam hammer, and a 
mortar-mill. It also cuts hay, crushes, cuts, and grinds 
corn and (odder for horses, and works two large water- 
ps. But even now, I fear, I have not enumerated 
L nearly all the labour-saving effected by this useful 
L«ngine, or given anything like a description of the work 
I in connection with this hive of human industryj which 
I is one of the most extensive in the Midland Counties. 
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FOURTH VISIT. 

" I knew bj that piece of service the men would carry coals." 

Henry V,, Act iii. Scene 2. 

In October, 1879, being again at Cinder Hill, I took 
the first opportunity to visit old friends, but everywhere 
missed the kindly, genial face of my much esteemed and 
deeply-lamented friend, Mr. Vardy, the late manager, 
with whom I had spent so many happy hours, and from 
whom I had received so much information with regard 
to the practical working of a coal-mine. He paid me a 
visit, in company with Mr. Rigley, the present manager, 
at Gravesend, in December, 1877, and was at that 
time as fine a type of a robust, healthy Englishman as 
could be found in a day^s march ; but during the fol- 
lowing February he was attacked with heart disease, 
and after a long and very painful illness (during which 
everything that medical skill was capable of, and every- 
thing that kindness could suggest, on the part of the 
owner of the mine and his lady, was done to alleviate 
his sufierings) he passed away in June, 1878. He lies 
buried in the new cemetery at Basford, where a beautiful 
memorial stone, in the shape of a Latm cross, subscribed 
for by his many friends and admirers, marks his last 
resting-place. A miner's lamp is engraved in the centre 
of the cross, surrounded by the words " Deus illuminatio 
noitra^^ and the base of the cross bears the following 
inscription : — 
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Sacred to the memory of 

Isaac Yaeby, 

lute Underviewer of Cinder Hill, 

vlio died Jtme 4th, 1878, aged 45 jears. 

Far 35 jears he toiled undergroaod, 

doing his dntj. He now resta here, 

waiting for the last great daj. 

Mr. Rigley, the present underviewer, is a thorough 
practical miner, having been engaged in the work for 
over forty years ; and knowing I had a wish to see any 
alteration which bad been made since my last visit, he 
very kindly asked nae to accompany him on his rounds 
of inspection one morning before my return home. 

I was to meet him on the pit-hank at nine o'clock, 
and when he arrived I waa in the hydraulic office, waiting 
for him. Here I donned an old coat and hat, and, 
having been supplied with a lamp and stick, we at once 
stepped into a cage and began our descent. On my 
previous visits the engine-driver lowered ua rather more 
steadily than when lowering empty wagons, lest, being 
unused to it, the rapid motion might unnerve me ; but 
this time he felt this was unneceaaary, and lowered ua 
at the usual pace. The sensation certainly was a strange 
one, as we went down almost like dropping a stone, and 
in a few seconds were at the bottom ! 

On stepping out of the cage, instead of going along 
the large, open, brick-arched tunnel which leads into the 
main part of the mine, as heretofore, we entered a low, 
narrow gallery at the back of the shaft., which has been 
made for access to a vein of coal in that direction, and 
at a much lower level than the old workings. This 
tnnncl is cut fora long distance through atone, and on a 
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steep incline, to reach the lower level, with here and 
thiire a recess cut in the side a^ a retreat during the 
passing of the trains of wagons which come at a rapid 
rate along the rails. There are two lines of rails, and 
the trains are worked hy a wire rope i-ouod a large drum, 
which is driven by an engine near the shaft ; and the 
empty wagons, being hooked on to one end of it, help, 
by their impetus in running down the incline, to draw 
up the train of laden ones which are attached to the 
other end. The long tunnel is low and narrow, and the 
roof necessarily left rough and jagged by the projecting 
ends of the stone which has been cut through, and some 
caution is neeesBary in pursuing one's way by the light 
of a lamp. 

When about halfway through, the practised ear of the 
manager eaught the sound of a coming train (above the 
whirr of the rope and the continued rattle of the sheave- 
wheels over which it runs), and he called in a stentorian 
voice, " Back, quick ! here come the wagons." Suiting 
the action to the words, he at ouce started back, and I 
followed close behind for a few yards, when we had 
just time to pop into one of the little recesses before 
mentioned ere the train came rumbling along at a rapid 
pace, with a man, lamp in hand, sitting on the hindmoBt 
wagon, and was soon past and lost in the darkness. 

On resuming our walk, I asked Mr. Rigley why it 
would not do to stop anywhere in the tunnel, and stand 
close to the side while the train passed, as there appeared 
to me to be room. His answer was, " There is room, 
and it would he quite safe if all went well ; but if, 
through any obstruction on the rails, in the shape of a 
stone fallen from the roof, or if, from the rapid descen* 
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the wagons down the inclitiej the train should run off 
le rails, nothing could prevent your being crushed to 
death." He also told me that the reason why the 
man rode on the last wagon was, that) if any accident 
happened to the train, he might jump off unhurt, and, 
by means of striking together the two telegraph-wires 
overhead, he might communicate (through the electric 
bell in the engine-room) with the man iu charge, and 
get the engine stopped till the line waa cleared. 

Having visited the men in the workings, we returned 
"hy another roadway, though by a circuitous route, to the 
main level which leads to the old workings ; and as, on 
a previous visit, I have already described this part ol' the 
^mine, I will not stop to repeat it here. 

On reaching the heading, where the men were getting 

le coal, one of the pitmen, who was busy with his pici 
(dressed in nought but a pair of trousers, while the 
perspiration mingled with the coal-dust and trickled 
down his grimy chest and back), looked up from his work, 
and, recognizing me, held out his brawny hand which 
I shook heartily; and I then remembered having seen 
his honest face on a previous visit, although under 
different circumstances, for he was then dressed in his 
best, and with his family enjoying the solace of a very 
comfortable home — such a one as the majority of the 
Cinder Hill miners possess, and such a one as, I trust, 
all of them will possess in a few years, when education 
taught them to be men in every sense of the 

After going the round of the workings, we visited 
Qie stables, which are now nearly empty, as steam has 
) much taken the place of horses, that there are only 
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three or four now left in the mine ; but they are in good 
condition, as sleek as moles, and seem quite contentwi, 

My friend's rounds were now completed, but before 
returning he asked me if there was anything else I 
should like to see. I replied, "If there is anything 
fresh since my last visit, I should like to see it, as I 
may not be here again for some time," After con- 
sidering for a minute or two, he said, " There is our 
flower-garden ; you would like to see that, and take 
home a hunch of flowers from it." Noticing that I 
looked incredulous, he said, " Come along ; it will not 
detain us more than an hour, and if 1 do not show 
you a splendid collection, do not take my word again." 
Seeing now he was in earnest, I raised no further 
objection, but followed him for a long distance through 
one of the seemingly interminable dark tunnels which 
I have before attempted to describe, but in which I felt 
as great a solemnity as ever. We walked on and on — 
we two solitary individuals — surrounded by impenetrable 
darkness, excepting the few yards which our lamps but 
faintly illuminated ; and I followed my friend's foot- 
steps, watching the gigantic, grotesque, moving shadow 
which his lamp threw upon the roof and sides, and 
picking my way over the uneven floor, ao as to avoid 
striking my head against the jiigged roof, and at the 
same time keep my feet from becoming entangled in 
the endless rope which whirred and rattled along upon the 
wheels between the lines of rails, and when I remembered 
that we were still nearly 800 feet lielow the surface of 
the earth, a feeling crept over me, not so much of fear 
as of curiosity, mingled with surprise. This feeling 
would have become oppressive, buL *hat every now and 
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then a tiny spark became visible ahead of us, like a star, 
and which gradually drew nearer and nearer, until, above 
the noise of the ropes, we could hear the thunder of an 
approaching* train, with the light which we had seen 
tanging at the waist of the pitman who, tongs in hand, 
was at the head of the train. Presently it had passed, 
and we were again left to plod on alone, until by-and- 
by we arrived at a heading where the men were at 
work ; and here, after borrowing a pick from one of the 
miners, my friend led the way into a roadway which 
branched off from the one we had just left, and which 
led to some workings in another direction. Unlike the 
last, this road was not only pitchy dark, but as silent 
as the grave, so that our footsteps fell with a hollow, 
sepulchral sound, which was uninterrupted for a long 
distance, until we came to an air-door shut right across 
the level. This door, to my astonishment, opened just as 
we reached it ; but I soon found out the cause. A train of 
wagons drawn by a horse was coming in the opposite direc- 
tion, and a lad was kept stationed here to open the door to 
let them pass and repass, which was not very often, and 
I could not help pitying the poor youth who spent his 
whole life in such a gloomy prison, lighted only by his 
lamp, and nearly always alone ; but he looked happy, 
and answered smartly and cheerily the manager^s saluta- 
tion. On being asked the time of day, he replied, ^' A 
few minutes past twelve, sir.^^ This answer surprised 
me, as the lad had no watch and, as far as I could see, 
no means of ascertaining the time, as the sun can never 
penetrate these gloomy passages, and all hours, day and 
night, are just the same ; but from this incident I after- 
wards learned a fact which may or may not be known 
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to tlie Bcientific worlJ, but which ;> a fact never- 
theless. 

On resuming our wait, my friend, who conjectured 
my surprise, said, " I see you are euviouB to know llow 
that lad can tell the time of day ; I will tell you. When 
first stationed at that doorway, he used to hear, or rather 
feel, at intervals a kind of rumliling; vibration which he 
could not account for, and wliich ibr some time made 
him rather nervous ; but being naturally a courageous 
lad, and withal a Christian lad loo, he thought it would 
be far more manly and more like doing his duty to find 
out the cause than give way to superstitiouB fears. At 
last, after many misgivings, and the exercise of a good 
deal of patience, the mystery was solved; and now, 
instead of exciting any feeling of alarm, it has become 
to him a source of constant study and amusement. The 
Great Northern Railway passes exactly above his head, 
and although the distance Is far too great for even the 
enormous weight of a mineral train to have any eSect 
upon the cavern deep down in the bowels of the earth, 
where the boy sits with his lonely lamp, yet, as I said 
before, a faint kind of vibration is by habit either heard 
or felt, and the lad, by applying his ear to the wall of 
the tunnel, can now not only tell that a train is passing, 
but hia practised ear can distinguish the difference 
between the vibration of a mineral, general goods, or 
passenger train, and thus can always tell you the time 
of day within a few minutes." 

Soon after this I noticed that the roadway or level 
had been driven through a loose kind of stone or shale, 
which required a much greater amount of propping up 
than hitherto. This {as 1 have before mentioned) is 
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.one by erecting a stout piece of timber or upright on 
each side of the roadway near the wall, and then laying 
another piece in a horizoatal position upon tbem across 
the roadwayj like a lintel, and the space between it and 
the roof is tightly filled in with wedges or pieces of 
timber. These props or sprats were here very nutnerous, 
and I had to keep continually bobbing my head down 
to prevent its coming in contact with tbem, particularly 
some of them, from the great pressure of the roof, 
fiiad become bent down a good deal in the centre. Pre- 
lently, as I stooped beneath one which was lower than 
msual, and not only bent, but broken nearly halfway 
through, I beard a sharp crack, such as one hears on 
breaking a stick across the knee. I started forward 
and listened, and on its being repeated called my friend. 
"We now both listened, and the sound was quickly 
[repeated. Luckily we were near a heading where a 
■ang of men were getting their dinnerj and on being 
'called a number of them were quickly on the spot, and 
by the light of the extra lamps the real state of affairs 
was disclosed. The upright props, more than a foot in 
thickness, had been I'orced in by compression from the 
that they leaned quite forwai-d, and the bori- 
intal piece (of the same size) was being pressed down 
the centre until it had formed quite an elbow, and 

broken halfway through. 
Having left these men in charge of a trustworthy 
'■(He (foreman), with instructions to replace the props, 
■e proceeded on our journey, and in a few minutes 
ved at the subterranean garden. Here, on holding 
ip our lamps together, the sight that presented itself to 
ly a&tonished gaze completely beggai-s description. 
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Every fragment of stone which composed the rongh- 
hewn roof was covered with the most heautii'ul im- 
pressions of ferns and grasses, delicate as if drawn npoa 
paper by a lady's hand, and as fresh and sharp in out- 
line and detail as if but the work of yesterday. I stood 
completely dumbfounded. I had seen specimens iu 
museums, &c., of " the world before the flood " on 
several occasions — in fact my friends at Cinder Hill 
have, at different times, given me quite a collection; 
yet, what are specimens compared with such a sight as 
this? Here were impressiona of myriads upon myriads 
of ferns, grasses, mare's-tail, and such like growth, which 
ages since grew upon the surface of this earth of ours in 
luxuriance such as there is nothing in existence now 
that can be compared with it, excepting perhaps the 
interior of a tropical island like New Guinea, Here 
by some upheaval, convulsion, or other of nature's 
hidden but tremendous forces, by which " the fountains 
of the great deep were broken up " (Gen. vii. 11), they 
have been hidden 700 or 800 feet beneath the surface 
for thousands of years, till they have been changed into 
a compact maas of etone, and yet have maintained their 
individuality so completely that not only every frond 
or leaf or blade of grass, but even every fibre, and the 
elenderest and minutest network upon them, is aa 
perfect as in a fresh-gathered frond in Sherwood Forest 
at this day. As I looked I could hardly tell which to 
venerate moat, these beautiful relics of a bygone epoch, 
or the grand old miners, who, many of them, pass their 
lives among them, and some of whom can understand 
and appreciate them. 

But withal friend Rigley is a practical man, and 
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finding our time had expired, he said, "Now for a 
buuch of flowers to take with yon, and then home to 
diuDev;" and at once comnaenced splitting off little 
delicate pieces with his pick from the roof. I held a 
lamp aloft in each hand to light him during the opera- 
tiouj and noticing a projecting stone of a peculiarly- 
rounded form, I called his attention to it, and after 
carefully examining it we came to the conclusion that 
it was part of the stem of a tree. As only a section of 
it was visible in the wall, and as it was cracked from 
the remainder of tlie stem jnst below the roof, we 
thought we might possibly get it out; and in this we 
were successful after a good deal of hard work. The 
seetion we obtained was only nine or ten inches in 
height, while its breadth or diameter was about eighteen 
inches one way, and twenty-four inches the otherj so 
that it is tolerably clear the whole stem must have 
Heen enormous. Of course being too heavy to carry (it 
^weighed over two hundredweight), we left it there till 
another day. Since then Mr. Ri'^ley has very kindly 
had tliis remarkiiUe fossil packed in a strong box and 
forwarded to me at Gravesend. It is now in the 
Museum at Maidstone, where it has attracted a great 
deal of attention. We retraced our steps to the shaft, 
and thence to the surface, and I must say I lelt more 
bterested than ever I had done before in " the wonders 
y the mining regions." 

And now for a few general observations. During the 
iny opiJort unities I had of conversing with the pitmen 
P duty, I learned that many and great changes 
e taken place, both in themselves and their occupation, 
f the last thirty or forty yiars. 
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One of the deputy-uncler viewers told me he first 
began work in a mine in Derbyshire with his father, 
more than forty years ago, he being then scarcely six 
years of age, and bad been employed nearly the whole 
of his time ever since underground. At the time he 
commenced, the pitmen worked fifteen hours per day, 
worked bai-der than they do now, and earned, on an 
average, fifteen ebillings per week; whereas now they 
work bnt eight hours per day, and earn double and 
sometimes treble the wages, besides having other ad- 
vantages. For instance, each pitman is now allowed 
eisteen hundredweight of coal per month, and all he has 
to pay for it is the cartage to his house, which varies, 
according to distance, from uinepeiice to one and six- 
pence ; whereas thirty years ago each man and boy waa 
allowed every night to take home a lump of coal as big 
as he liked to carry upon his bead, and that, aft«r fifteen 
hours' work in the mine, was very wearying, especially 
to the boys who were young and growing. My infor- 
mant told me of one instance in particular, which took 
place when he was eleven or twelve years of age. His 
father being dead, he was living with his grandfather, 
and one evening, being more tired than usual, went 
Lome (which was more than a mile distant) without the 
customary lump of coal, Avhen his grandfather, instead 
of listening to anything he had to say in extenuation, 
made him return to the mine and fetch the coal before 
he had any supper. 

A coal-pit at that time was also very different from 
now. Instead of wagons and railnays they used a kind 
of sledge, on whifh the coal was piled in tumps in the 
workings ; and when the first tier was put on, an iron 
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belt or ring; was dropped round it, over the coal ; then 
another tier was adU(^d, then another rim of iron ; and 
BO on until there was as much weij-^lit as a horse could 
draw. It was then dragged to the bottom of the shaft, 
where au iron hook, attached to a sliort chain, was 
passed through a ring at each corner of the sledge. The 
four ehains were then brought together and hooked into 
a large ring at the lower extremity of the chain sus- 
pended in the shaft, and in this way the coal (sledge and 
all) was drawn to the surface. 

"When it was time for the men to ascend, they were 
drawn up five or six at a time in the following manner. 
Each man had a piece of chain large enough to sit in, 
which he passed under his thighs, and hooked the other 
end into the aforesaid ring. Tliey sat (ace to face, so 
that in ascending their knees interlocked, thus steadying 
each other. When all was ready they took one or two 
boys by the collar, and lifting them up dropped them 
in between them, thus preventing them from falling, 
and then all were drawn up to the surface. 

The ventilation of the mine at that time was also 
of the most simple and primitive character, in many 
cases merely an immense grate built into the upcast 
shaft, and the tire was kept supplied by the men dropping 
a lump of coal into it, as they passed up and down. 

The children of six or seven years of age were employed 
in driving the asses and ponies in the pit, and in opening 
and shutting the doors, as the sledges passed through ; 
and in the latter occupation they often s|»ent many 
weary hours alone and in the dark (save the tiny light 
of a aal'ety-lamp), and when a human being did come 
near them, in a shape of a man driving the horse and 
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eledge, frequently the only greeting they met with was 
an angry word, a kicjW, or a blow for not opening the 
door smart enough. In addition to this, their pay was 
very meagre and their living hard — indeed my informant 
eaid he rarely had anything hut dry bread and a drink 
of pit-waterj and he thought himself lucky if he got 
that eoer^ day. 

But Buch things are all over now, thanks to the 
induenceof better times and some of our philanthropic 
statesmen. No boys are allowed to work in the mines 
under thirteen years of age, and then in the evenings 
they have good opportunities to improve themselves, if 
they choose ; and that some of them at least take ad- 
vantage of those opportunities, the following circumstance 
will prove. 

A young man who is well known to my friend began 
to save a little money as soon as he began to work, and 
before he came to man's estate performed the following 
act of disinterested kindness. 

He had a younger sister who was passionately fond of 
musiCt and without his friends' knowledge he attended 
an auction in the neighbourhood, where tbere was a 
pianoforte for sale, and after some competition it was 
knocked down to him, when he at once presented it to 
his sister; and the auctioneer inserted the fact in one 
of the Nottingham newspapers, that the piano was 
purchased with the 6rst twenty pounds saved out 
of the earnings of a collier-boy as a present to his 
sister. The truth of this 1 can vouch for, as 1 heard 
the same piano played, and had the account from his 
friend's lips. 

Of course sucli instances as these are rare; yet, al- 
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though it cannot be denied that in many cases high 
wages are through ignorance made bad use of, there 
are many traits in the character and conduct of some of 
the men, which would well become many of the great 
and noble of the land. Of this we have had abundant 
evidence in the accounts in the daily papers, showing 
their sterling and unflinching courage in the face of 
danger, and even death in its most awful forms. And 
we may well and earnestly hope, and fervently pray, 
that the many efforts now being made by our eminent 
mining engineers and others for the amelioration of the 
miner's lot — the improvement of his home, his education, 
his surroundings — may be crowned with success, be- 
lieving as I do that in the breast of many a humble 
miner there are the germs of every noble quality that 
tends to make a Christian hero. 

Farewell, then, to Cinder Hill and its subterranean 
workers. And yet I would fain add some little tribute 
to the swarthy collier of South Wales ; nor could I, 
perhaps, accomplish this aim better than by a few lines 
devoted to the patient rescue of the poor miners at 
Pontypridd, in that principality, who, after an incar- 
ceration of ten days and nine nights (what an age it 
must have appeared to the poor prisoners I), were 
happily saved by their fellows; and the circumstances 
of the case were the more peculiar from the men being 
preserved from the uprising of the mine-flood, and from 
being miserably drowned, by the air, which (imprisoned 
like themselves) could not escape, and thus, it was sup- 
posed, kept the rising flood at bay and afforded time for 
the extrication of the captives by the laborious energy 
of some of the survivors. 
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PONTYPRIDD. 

I. 

Ik the mine's deep caverns grim, 

In supremest anguish, 
Far beyond hope's faintest glim. 

Five brave men do languish. 
Water, (round them everywhere, 
Check*d but by the impriwn'd air). 
Their poor lives, 'mid black despair, 

Hastens to extinguish. 
There, with neither food nor light, 
In the gloom of blackest night. 
Wait they, with abating breath — 
Wait they for a lingering death ! 

11. 

And they surely there would die. 

Were it not that willing 
Hearts and hands are ready by. 

Anxious for fulfilling 
That dear law of human kind— 
That brotherhood, which yet doth bind 
Heart to heart and mind to mind 

(Rich as dews distilling) — 
Willing hardships to endure. 
Prompted by devotion pure, 
Death itself prepared to brave. 
If haply they their friends may save. 

III. 

Work they on with right good will, 
Elate with hope, their bosoms fill ; 
They trust the God of love will bless 
Their labouring arms with much success. 
They dig and delve— each hour they fill- 

Their ardour never failing, 
Through earth and stone and coal, until 

(Obstruction unavailing) 
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Ninety yards are now cut through, 
Till the brave and manly crew 

(Poisonous gas inhaling) 
Ten long days and nights have toil'd, 
And Death's advancing efforts foil'd^- 
Toil*d without a rest between ; 
The like on earth was rarely seen. 

IV. 

And when at length they reach the place 

Where their lost friends are lying 
In a fourfold death-embrace, 

Languish, living — dying ! 
Then excitement reigns supreme. 
And anxiety extreme : 
Lengthen'd hours the minutes seem. 

In their laggard flying ; 
Soon, by dint of arm and nerve. 
One determined push may serve 
Now to force a passage through. 
Oh ! happy deed of " daring do.'' 

V. 

And while they ply, full well they know 

How qaick the furious rushing 
Of the long-imprison'd air, 

Anger'd by compressing 

(G asses wildly gpushing), 
Swift as on an eagle's wing, 
May around its arrows fling. 
And in shortest moment bring 

Death's unconscious hushing ; 
While the waters overflow 
Those enchain'd in mortal woe. 
Now so near (by comrades brave) 
To rescue from their living grave. 

VI. 

'Mong the brave ones who shall dare 

Rend this last veil asunder, 
And in death with comrades share 

Eartli's dark caverns yonder ? 
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Qaick as if inspired by God, 
• One brave collier (" Happy Todd "), 
Touch'd as if by Aaron's rod, 

Excites our faith and wonder ; 
He (with his companions two. 
Like him, faithfiil, leal, and true) 
Forward stands, with beaming eye, 
Beady to dare and nobly die. 

VIL 

The wall of coal to blows now yields — 
God bless their high endeavour ! — 

And rush they to the imprisoned men 
(Now*8 the time, or never !) ; 

Grope they through the darkness till— 

With a strong and hearty will — 

(All hearts with hope exultant fill) 
They release for ever 

Those whose wavering, fluttering breath 

Had hover*d long 'twixt life and death ; 

And by this majestic deed, 

Well they earn the hero's meed. 

VIIL 

Noble souls, a nation's pride ! 

And a nation's greeting 
Will follow them, whate'er betide. 

With gratitude unceasing. 

Geobge Niwhav. 
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